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1932 »»»A Challenge 


By MARLEN E. PEW 


Editor, Editor & Publisher 
National Honorary President, Sigma Delta Chi 


HIS is an ideal year for journalists of intelligence and conscience to exercise 
their powers in behalf of American institutions and the reading public. It is 
a year of opportunity for any writer who has a message for Garcia. 


a om * 


“Grave problems perplex this and many nations, and wisdom and courage are at 
a premium. As journalists we know that there will be no real solution of any 
problem except as it may arise from the conscience of the whole people. This calls 
for information and inspiration in public print. 


7 * * 


“American journalism stands squarely for candor in public communications, full 
and free publication of the facts, that the people may judge and act in behalf of 
progress. This is the standing rule, generally accepted and followed, but in this 
year of stress and uncertainty the need of compliance is imperative. 


x * * 


“Tell the people what they need to know, whether the news is pleasant or un- 
pleasant! Do not yield to the wails of the Pollyannas and play down or suppress 
the distressing news of hard times! This is the most literate nation on earth, and 
our people are not a mass of morons to be led along by the nose. 


a ” x 


“Ignorance is the worst of all unpreparedness; information is light and leading. 
Suppression of news creates a fool’s paradise. Honest presentation of all of the 
facts that bear on the welfare of the human family, in our prints, is solid ground for 
this nation to stand upon and go forward. Therefore: 


* * * 


“Write the whole truth on the tablets that the people may read and know and 
meet the facts with appropriate action. This takes courage, it takes industry and it 
takes wit. The best men for the job are those who possess courage and conscience, 
firmly supported by knowledge.” 
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This Way From the Crossroads 


A Suggested Route for the Fighting Publisher 
to Follow to Success in the Sunday Field 


F there is one subject that publish- 
ers are living with day and night, 
next to the future influence of 

radio on newspapers, it is the prob- 
lem of the Sunday field. 

Most newspaper men _ probably 
would say that the first duty of a 
newspaper is service to its commu- 
nity. And from an editorial stand- 
point they would be right. 

But, primarily, a newspaper is not a 
philanthropic institution. It is a busi- 
ness institution. Successful newspa- 
pers are able to perform great public 
services because they have the money 
to spend; to pay the costs of such 
public-spirited services. Unless this 
money is forthcoming from the profits 
of the newspaper, the public projects 
will not continue very long. There is 
not a publisher in the United States 
who would not like to do something 
for his community in a big way but 
there is always the limitation of cost 
For 10 years the Minneapolis Tribune 
has spent $75,000 annually in an in- 
tensive drive for better agriculture in 
the Northwest—$750,000 with not a 
nickel coming back. If the day comes 
when the Tribune can not show prof- 
its justifying this expense, this great 
work will have to stop. 

So let us admit that the first duty 
of a newspaper is to show a profit for 
the stockholders. That established, 
let us then consider the Sunday news- 
paper. 


OO many Sunday newspapers to- 
day are being published at a loss. 
Some of these losses are staggering. 
There are excellently managed news- 
papers of national importance which 


By ALEXANDER F. JONES 


Promotion Manager, 
The Minneapolis Tribune 





are devoting as high as 50 per cent of 
the profits of their daily editions to 
the deficit of their Sunday edition. 
Not many big newspapers in the 





Pointing the Way 


HERE is a punch in 
Vow line of this out- 

spoken article on the 
problems of the Sunday 
newspaper. 

Alexander F. Jones, pro- 
motion manager of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune, continues 
the discussion begun in the 
October issue of The Quill 
by W. S. Gilmore, managing 
editor of the Detroit News, 
in an article entitled “Sun- 
day Papers at the Cross- 
roads.” 

Mr. Jones was a student at 
the University of Wisconsin 
and Columbia University. He 
did newspaper work as a re- 
porter in Madison, Wis.; 
Newark, N. J.; New York 
City; Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago. He was manager of 
the United Press night serv- 
ice in Chicago for three 
years before going to the 
Minneapolis Tribune as city 
editor. He left the city edi- 
tor’s desk later to spend six 
years in circulation and pro- 
duction departments. 

His present post literally 
takes him “all over the lot.” 











country today can point to their 
Sunday bocks with any degree of 
pride. 

The reason for this is an unfortu- 
nate combination of developments. 

Rightly or wrongly, the Sunday 
newspaper has lost prestige as a me- 
dium for local display advertising. 
This is not strictly true in some cities 
and in some classifications of adver- 
tising in other cities, but it is pain- 
fully true on total lineage the coun- 
try over. 

The Sunday newspaper has lost cir- 
culation throughout the nation in the 
past few years, leading to a desperate 
effort by publishers to regain their 
losses with inevitable expenditures 
that have put production costs up to 
almost prohibitive heights in the 
scramble for supremacy. 

Thus we have increased expense 
with diminishing returns and a tre- 
mendous increase in gray hair and 
wrinkles among publishers. 


HE loss of the local advertising 

prestige of the Sunday newspa- 
per—and I contend it is not based on 
a true picture—is traceable to a num- 
ber of causes. Some advertisers in- 
sist the automobile takes the family 
away from home on Sunday—that the 
paper is not read as carefully as it 
once was. 

Publishers to combat this attitude 
have struggled to make their news- 
papers more attractive by adding a 
profusion of comics and magazine sec- 
tion in color at great cost. Some ad- 
vertisers have come back with the 
contention that Sunday newspapers 
have grown so big that copy is less ef- 
fective, in fact lost. 








What is the answer? What can 
publishers do to popularize the Sun- 
day newspaper as a local advertising 
medium and put this great part of 
their publishing scheme back on a 
profitable basis? 

The first thing that comes to mind 
when this matter is discussed is the 
suggestion for publishers of a certain 
territory to agree on the number of 
pages of comics and magazines they 
will use and to maintain a recognized 
white-paper schedule on news sec- 
tions based on advertising volume. 
This suggestion is not practical be- 
cause it ignores the human factor. 
The strong publisher will not sacrifice 
his product and his circulation, so 
dearly bought, to assist the weaker 
publisher out of the red. In fact, the 
further the rival goes into the red, 
the better he likes it. 

The suggestion that competing pub- 
lishers get together and drop circula- 
tion so that each will be in the same 
relative position at the end of the 
deflation process is also very ques- 
tionable and for the same reason. 


N joint action there is just one rea- 

sonable step and it is not the solu- 
tion by any means: raising the 
wholesale circulation rate to dealers 
for all the traffic will bear, and even 
here the weaker publisher is at a dis- 
advantage for his circulation depends 
on his dealers getting a cheap rate— 
the quality of his newspaper will not 
allow a rate that is as high as the 
publisher giving the public more for 
its money. 

So the Sunday newspaper problem 
comes right down to the individual 
publisher for solution. And, as in 
every other business, the weak will 
fail and the strong will flourish. 

To me the so- 
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The mere fact that a publisher has 
a high-priced advertising manager 
and a so-called high-powered staff 
does not mean they are doing a real 
job. 

The mere fact a publisher has an 
experienced circulation manager 
handling a generous budget does not 
necessarily mean he is getting maxi- 
mum results. 

And the mere fact that a publisher 
has a good editor and managing edi- 
tor does not mean he is getting the 
best paper these men are capable of 
producing. 


UBLISHERS today must come 

back from Europe, take their coats 
off, and go to work. They have to 
snap the whip until even the office 
boy jumps. 

Savings in costs never before 
dreamed of must be made. And edi- 
tors must produce snappier, brighter, 
better newspapers, and particularly 
Sunday newspapers, with less white 
paper. 

Whether we know it or not, there 
is a new deal in the newspaper busi- 
ness. Nothing could induce me to 
say that this is a “new era.” I am not 
one of the “new era” boys. But with 
the radio on our right and the motion 
picture on our left, and the automo- 
bile on every side, newspapers and 
newspaper men have to step. Brains 
are going to come high and the men 
with ideas and energy and initiative 
are going to reap the harvest. 

Let us look at Sunday newspaper 
advertising for a moment. 

Publishers are giving readers—so- 
called—from 4 to 20 pages of com- 
ics every Sunday without ever 
receiving a cent of revenue from this 
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great expenditure in white paper. 
The comic section is available for 
certain types of color advertising, the 
highest-priced lineage. One great 
newspaper chain is already at work 
on this. 

Publishers are giving readers from 
8 to 24 pages of color magazine 
every Sunday and the great bulk of 
them are not getting a cent from this 
source. Four years ago, the Minne- 
apolis Sunday Tribune did not carry 
any color advertising in the Sunday 
magazine. Three years ago it car- 
ried 6 pages, last year 30 pages, and 
this year—but I must not talk out of 
turn. Color advertising, both daily 
and Sunday, is coming fast. 


HE rotogravure section, nationally, 
is slipping as an advertising me- 
dium. This is partly due to economic 
conditions and partly to neglect. I 
trust I am shocking no sensibilities 
when I say that the average Sunday 
rotogravure section today is edito- 
rially “lousy.” There are too many 
canned pictures of the Prince of 
Wales falling off a horse; of actresses, 
legs showing, arriving on ships or 
holding property fish at Catalina; or 
advertising the Swiss Alps. Some 
smart editor is going to realize the 
local possibilities of roto some day. 
Then advertisers will respond. 
Managing editors are going to dis- 
cover the society editor in the office 
some day and really put him or her to 
work getting out a Sunday section 
that will have women looking for it 
on the hottest day in summer. Some- 
body told the average society editor 
at an early age that “names are news” 
and she never inquired further. There 
isn’t a better spot on a newspaper to- 
day for out- 














lution is just = — — 


Guideposts Along the Sunday Road 


OO many Sunday newspapers today are being published at a loss. 


this: 

Every section 
of the Sunday 
newspaper must 
be taken to 
pieces and ex- 
amined as a 
source of reve- 
nue, as a source 
of reader and 
circulation value 
and as a source 
of cost. 

The mere fact 
that money is 
being shoveled 
into a Sunday 
newspaper does 
not necessarily 
mean it is a good 


“Canned news is going out. J te 
by smart, literate reporters is coming back. 








* * * 


“Every section of the Sunday newspaper must be taken to pieces 
and examined as a source of revenue, as a source of reader and circu- 
lation value and as a source of cost. 


* * * 


“The mere fact that money is being shoveled into a Sunday newspa- 
per does not necessarily mean it is a good newspaper. 


* * * 


“There is a new deal in the newspaper business. 


* * * 


“Brains are going to come high and the men with ideas and energy 
and initiative are going to reap the harvest as never before. 


* * ® 


The local or territorial feature, written 


standing per- 
formance than 
the society de- 
partment and 
the editor should 
preferably be a 
man with a red- 
hot nose for 
news. Givea 
Sunday newspa- 
per a _ breezy, 
newsy, well 
edited society 
section and the 
advertising de- 
partment’s bat- 
tle is won. 

The average 
Sunday editor 
wants a page for 
everything. He 














has been run- 








newspaper. 





(Continued on page 15) 




















robable Political Headlines 
of the Next Five Years 


Newspaper Men Will Be Forced to Take 
More Heed of International Affairs 


By GRAYSON L. KIRK 


Department of Political Science, 
The University of Wisconsin 


NE of the oldest of all prov- 
erbs is the one to the ef- 
fect that a prophet is without 

honor in his own country. Those 
who know him well, know his frailties 
and his foibles and his limitations, 
are properly skeptical when they are 
asked to believe that he has a power 
to examine “the seeds of time” and 
tell which will grow and which will 
not. 

Consequently, in commenting on 
the probable political headlines of 
the next five years, I want to do my 
bit of speculating in the field of inter- 
national politics, for, by so doing, I 
am getting as far from home as pos- 
sible. I should add; however, that 
there are two other reasons for this 
stand: first, because I am a bit more 
familiar with the field; and, second, 
because I am convinced that practic- 
ing journalists will be forced, wheth- 
er they like it or not, to pay increased 
attention to the international field in 
the future, and it will be necessary 
for those who are ambitious to have 
at their finger tips an accurate and 
comprehensive grasp of the back- 
ground of international events. 

I will not attempt a broad survey of 
all possible happenings. I would like 
to present some thoughts on one or 
two general subjects, and follow that 
with a few words on some of the 
probable regional centers of future 
interest. 


T is obvious that the attention of the 

press will be directed throughout 
the whole of the five-year period ‘up- 
on the movement for the limitation 
of armament. In all countries the 
liberals are insistent in their belief 
that heavy armaments are the best 
possible guarantees for future wars. 
Everywhere people are clamoring for 
limitation as a measure of economy 
and peace insurance. Within a short 


time a great disarmament conference, 
called by the League of Nations, is to 
meet at Geneva. The eyes of the 
world will be upon it. Preparatory 
commissions have labored for years 
in the hope that the conference will 
be a great success. 

May I register my opinion now that 
the headlines will not feature, either 
at the conclusion of the coming con- 
ference, or at any time during the 
next five years, any important agree- 
ments for widespread armaments 
limitation. There may be a bit of 
paring here and there but there is not 
and will not be any genuine spirit for 
disarmament. 

Why do I say this? Because dis- 
armament is based on security. No 
nation, believing that in the last re- 
sort it will be compelled to depend 
upon self-protection, will be willing 
to throw away its chief means of self- 
protection. That nation will not dis- 
arm until it is absolutely confident 
that in case of a dispute it will have 
the effective support of a united fam- 
ily of nations for the peaceful adjust- 
ment of the affair. (I assume that it 
is possible to set up a _ relatively 
simple test for aggression.) We have 
not yet reached this stage in the de- 
velopment of organized international 
society. We are approaching it, but 
we will not reach it within five years. 


AY I add one other thought in 

connection with this first con- 
tention. Security has, first of all, a 
territorial implication. ii implies a 
perpetuation of the status quo. 
Contrary to the usual belief, it seems 
to me that the growing demand in 
Europe for the revision of certain of 
the territorial adjustments created by 
the Versailles and the Trianon trea- 
ties is thus directly opposed to any 
movement for arms limitation. As 
we press for revision we create the 


worst possible basis for disarmament. 
One can only rather gloomily con- 
clude that, since disarmament is 
based on security, and, since security 
involves a crystallization of the terri- 
torial status quo among the secured 
nations, we are far from a realization 
of the dream of far-reaching arms 
reduction. 

As a second general point, I should 
like to suggest that, despite the plans 
of the Tory party in England, there 
will come a general movement to- 
ward tariff reduction, a movement 
which, if it comes, will include the 
United States. I am even optimistic 
enough to believe that the United 
States may possibly lead the way, vol- 
untarily admitting that the recent 
Smoot-Hawley tariff is one of the 
most outrageous examples of indus- 
trial thievery and political bungling 
that our generation has had the mis- 
fortune to witness. Surely there will 
come a time when the farmers will 
realize that they can receive no bene- 
fits from a high tariff, and will join 
in a movement toward reduction—to 
the end that the things which they 
buy may be purchased more reason- 
ably. 

One can expect to see allied with 
them those who are interested in our 
increasing billions of dollars of for- 
eign investments. Before long they 
will be driven to realize that the re- 
payment of these gigantic sums can 
be made only by sending us goods. 
If we prevent this by our high tariff 
we will ruin ourselves (1) by an 
oversupply of gold which will ad- 
versely affect our own growing for- 
eign trade, and (2) by preventing 
repayments of loans already made, as 
well as the curtailment of the pos- 
sibility of future loans. You will note 
that I am nowhere predicting the re- 
turn of prosperity. I that to 
the Great Engineers. 

Moreover, we might thus lead the 
way toward a_ general reduction 
which, in the opinion of most inform- 
ed people, is an inevitable prelimi- 
nary to the resumption of interna- 
tional prosperity, as well as a major 
step toward peace. I feel that it is 


leave 


not too much to expect some devel- 
opments along this line within our 
time limit of five years. 








ASSING from these two general 

points to some localized 
matters, I believe that newspaper 
men will be forced to pay attention 
in the next five years to at least four 
centers of international political in- 
terest. They are: England, Germany, 
Russia, and Manchuria. In all of 
these there should be developments 
of intense interest to the press of the 
world. In all, happenings of major 
importance are more than likely to 
occur. 

We may know at the end of five 
years, for example, to a greater cer- 
tainty whether England will regain 
her nineteenth-century greatness, or 
whether, as most of her critics be- 
lieve, she is destined to decline to the 
position of a second or third-rate 
power. The National government, of 
course, will not long continue. Mac- 
Donald and the Liberals now in the 
Cabinet will certainly be dropped. A 
Tory government will be formed and, 
unless there is a split over the tariff 
issue, the Tories will still be in power 
at the end of our period. The Con- 
servatives must make the major de- 
cision as to whether or not the tariff 
should be raised, and, if so, whether 
or not they should grant sweeping 
preference to the Dominions. In my 
own opinion, either step would be 
disastrous and might well deal a final 
blow to the hopes of British indvs- 
try. Also, now that the Conserva- 
tives are back in power, the Indian 
problem is farther than ever from a 
solution, and the headlines will, I be- 
lieve, feature stories of continued 
friction. It is quite possible also that 
the Conservatives might reverse the 
Labor policy and remain in Iraq after 
1932. 


more 


ERMANY will be a second focal 
point of interest because it is in 
terms of the German economic situa- 
tion that the future of reparations 
and inierallied debts must be regu- 
lated. I think it is safe to say that, 
before the end of the period, the total 
of reparations will again be drasti- 
cally reduced, perhaps to the mini- 
mum of the in-payments under the 
Young plan, perhaps even lower. 
Much depends on the extent to which 
the depression continues and the ex- 
tent to which American bankers 
holding private investments in Ger- 
many will be able to produce a pro- 
cancellationist policy at Washington. 
These events will, in turn, have 
added interest because they will in- 
fluence the development of the Hit- 
lerite Nazi movement in Germany. 
Even a brief chain of unfavorable 
events will, I think, inevitably bring 
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the Hugenberg group and the Hitler- 
ites into power. If that should occur, 
the headlines would feature an over- 
turned equilibrium, strained relations 
between Germany and France, and 
intense domestic strife. 


USSIA is already an area of great 
public interest and it will cer- 
tainly continue to be so during the 
next five years. The papers, I think, 
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will chronicle the success of the Five- 
Year Plan—at least in all of its im- 
portant features. The gains thus far 
achieved are so great that ultimate 
success is practically assured. The 
Gosplan, I presume it is safe to say, 
will in 1933 have another Five-Year 
Plan ready for adoption. If so, I 
think it is aoomed to failure unless 
it involves distinct changes from the 
general nature of the present plan. 
The success of the present plan has 
been produced by the adoption of a 
terrific tempo among all workers and 
a willingness to have energies con- 
centrated upon production, rather 
than consumption of goods. A second 
plan would be successful, I believe, 
only if the feverish rate of the ex- 
penditure of energy were reduced, 
and if the people were given a great- 
er supply of badly needed consump- 
tion goods. 

I think it is also true that the ex- 
port of Russian wheat will have dras- 
tic and far-reaching effects upon the 
economic situation of the small agri- 
cultural states of Central Europe. 
This has already been foreshadowed 
by the extremely interesting move- 
ment for greater economic unity 
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among these states. The _ recent 
Istanbul Conference has authorized 
the study of the effects of currency 
unification, a customs union, a central 
bank and other cooperative features. 
In a very real sense this movement 
has been produced by Russia, and it 
should bear watching. 


INALLY, newspaper men must 

expect to continue to labor with 
Oriental names and places. I do not 
believe that there is any possibility 
but that Manchuria will continue to 
occupy a large place in world inter- 
est. The Chinese and Japanese in- 
terests are too badly jumbled, the 
economic importance of the three 
provinces is too great, to permit any 
easy or immediate settlement of the 
dispute. This is especially true in 
view of the extreme bitterness which 
now prevails among the people of 
both nations. It would be a happy 
thing if some magic formula could 
be found. Since it is obvious that no 
simple solution can satisfy the de- 
mands of the two nations, one can ex- 





pect continued friction for many 
years to come. 
Alll in the Family 
Marvin Von Seggern, a_ senior 


in the University of Nebraska, has 
been appointed editor of The Daily 
Nebraskan to fill out the unfinished 
first-semester term left vacant by his 
brother, Boyd Von Seggern, who re- 
signed because of ill health. This is 
the first time in the history of the 
official Nebraska student publication 
that such a succession has occurred. 

The brothers’ college careers bear 
a striking similarity. Each has been 
active on student publications. Boyd 
has edited the Cornhusker Country- 
man, agricultural student publication, 
and Marvin has served as associate 
editor and managing editor of the 


Nebraska Blue Print, engineering 
student magazine. 
Their experience in newspaper 


work has_a deep-rooted background. 
Their first lessons in journalistic 
fundamentals were administered by 
their father, E. M. Von Seggern, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Westpoint, 
Nebr., Republican. 

They have been closely associated 
in extracurricular activity work on 
the Nebraska campus. Each is presi- 
dent of his social fraternity and both 
hold memberships together in several 
student organizations. 

Because of the similarity of their 
college careers they are frequently 
spoken of as the Von Seggern twins. 
Actually Boyd is nearly two years 
Marvin’s senior. 

















What Does He Mean---Myth? 


Lyle Webster's Article About the Country 
Weekly Field Draws a Spirited Reply 


By JOHN W. MOFFETT 


Co-Editor, The Eldora (lowa) Herald-Ledger 


’M sticking to the country weekly. 

I knew the country weekly be- 

fore Sherwood Anderson started 

talking about it. I’ve had a fling 

with a city daily. I know when I'm 

well off. So I’m sticking to the coun- 
try weekly. 

For a long time I’ve wanted to 
write an article for THE QumLL about 
the country weekly but only recently 
was I provided with sufficient urge 
by Lyle Webster’s article “This 
Country Weekly Myth.” 

It isn’t a myth. The secret is to 
find the country weekly. 


JyoNpres of country newspaper 
men all over the United States 
will agree with me when I say that, 
judging from Mr. Webster’s descrip- 
tion, he never found the true country 
weekly. With due respect to the 
many publishers of very-small-town 
newspapers, I do not believe the av- 
erage town of from 600 to 1,200 popu- 
lation can support a true exponent of 
the country weekly. When an ex- 
ception to that is found, you may be 
sure the editor is an exceptional 
newspaper man and business man. 

This point should be emphasized in 
fairness to those students of journal- 
ism who may have had their hopes 
shattered by Mr. Webster’s article. I 
believe there is plenty of room in the 
country field for good newspaper men 
who will take the trouble to look for, 
and perhaps to wait for, the proper 
opening. 

I would advise the beginning jour- 


nalist against making a newspaper 


investment in a town smaller than 
1,200 population. With changing con- 
ditions following on the heels of good- 
road development, we have no as- 
surance that these very small towns 
will survive. I do not believe there 
is any question about the survival of 
those many small towns of from 1,500 
to 5,000 population, where, in my 
opinion, the real country weekly 
flourishes. And when I say flourish, 
I mean just that. 


HE country-weekly business today 
is far different than it was when 
our fathers entered the field. At 


that time they did all of the things 
which Mr. Webster mentions in his 
erticle and more too. It is news- 
paper history that they took sacks of 
potatoes, a load of coal, a barrel of 
apples, and other similar things in 
exchange for subscriptions or ad- 
vertising. 

But in those days the country 
weekly was a simpler affair than it is 
today. Circulations were small. News 
coverage was less than half what it is 
today. Many of the papers used 
“patent insides” and only printed 
four pages at home. The editor had 
to set type, feed the press, sweep out, 
collect, and then be a job printer 
after the paper was “out.” 

Now the same newspaper prints 12, 
16, 18 or 20 pages weekly. It carries 
news of its entire county and even 
adjoining counties. It has 35 or 40 
rural correspondents. From 40 to 60 
per cent of each issue is advertising. 





One Who Likes 
the Rural Field 


N the November issue of 
The Quill, Lyle Webster, 
now an agricultural writer 

with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, told of his 
disillusionment in the coun- 
try weekly field and why. 

His article was not a con- 
demnation of the country 
weekly field, but a _ protest 
against the picturing of the 
rural field as a journalistic 
utopia. 

The article created wide 
interest and drew a number 
of replies, among them the 
accompanying article by John 
W. Moffett, co-editor and 
manager of the Eldora 
(Iowa) Herald-Ledger. 

Mr. Moffett was “raised” 
in a country weekly office. 
After being graduated from 
the University of Missouri in 
1927 he went to the El Paso 
(Texas) Post to determine 
whether he would like the 
daily field better than the 
weekly field. He went back 
to the rural field and has re- 
mained there ever since. 











S a result, the editor of the coun- 

try weekly is an editor. He has 
a girl who writes the “society” col- 
umn, keeps books and collects. He 
has an assistant who handles the ad- 
vertising and sometimes does report- 
ing. He has a _ mechanical force 
which sets the type, makes up the 
forms under his supervision, and he 
may have a rural-circulation man 
who writes a column of farm news. 

Every year, more and more coun- 
try-weekly newspapers are putting 
their subscription lists on a paid-in- 
advance basis. Their advertising rates 
are being put on,a basis at least con- 
versant with those recommended by 
the National Editorial Association, 
state press associations, and other 
groups which have made a study of 
what the country publisher needs to 
charge to make a profit. 

It is true that the country-weekly 
newspaper is a business. So is a 
daily newspaper a business institu- 
tion. But just as surely as the edit- 
ing of a daily newspaper is a profes- 
sion, so is the editing of a country 
weekly. If a daily newspaper re- 
porter were receiving a share of the 
profits instead of a weekly salary, he 
would be just as interested in the 
profits of the newspaper as the busi- 
ness manager. 

That is why even the most “pro- 
fessional” journalist will enjoy his 
necessary contacts with the business 
side of the country weekly. If a 
journalist ever has anything besides a 
salary he must have at least a speak- 
ing acquaintance with business. 

The job-printing angle is perhaps 
the biggest problem which confronts 
the inexperienced country newspa- 
per man. But with the aid of the 
Franklin price list, a certain amount 
of application and a competent fore- 
man, it should be worked out without 
too much loss of sleep. 

Perhaps these explanations will 
help a few would-be country-weekly 
editors to overcome their disappoint- 
ment over Mr. Webster’s article. 


O my mind, the greatest joy in the 
country weekly is the personal 


(Continued on page 15) 











FINDING THE STORY 


HE Business story is a story of 

method, of achieve- 

ment, of technic—a story whose 
body of facts will help the business 
man in his business. Immediately 
there arises the question: Where and 
how can one find such a story? 

Story sources, roughly in the order 
of their proximity to the prospective 
writer, may be grouped as follows: 

1. Successful individuals in busi- 
ness, whether retailers, wholesalers, 
manufacturers, department heads or 
what not, who have invented new 
methods to solve business problems 
old or new, or who have applied old 
methods, modified and improved, to 
present-day conditions. 

2. Retail business organizations, 
such as merchants’ associations, ad 
clubs and credit exchanges that, op- 
erating on a communal basis, under- 
take to extend trade territories and 
otherwise increase sales or, maintain- 
ing bureaus or clearing houses of in- 
formation, undertake to improve the 
methods, practice and relationships of 
their members. 

3. Chambers of Commerce; for our 
present purposes these organizations 
may be considered as differing from 
the organizations in Group 2 only in 
the respect that, because they draw 
their memberships from wider ranges 

from all lines and all sections of 
business in a community—their 
ranges of purpose and accomplish- 
ment are broader. 

4. Local and sectional organizations 
of manufacturers and _ wholesalers, 
particularly such of these organiza- 
tions as maintain bureaus for the ex- 
change of information or agencies for 
research, investigation or field survey. 

5. Research agencies on a larger 
scale, such as the laboratory main- 
tained at the Mellon Institute in 
Pittsburgh by a national association 
of laundrymen; the American Insti- 
tute of Baking maintained in Chicago 
by a national association of bakers; 
the research bureaus maintained by 
various groups of department stores 
and other retail establishments; bu- 
reaus for business survey operated 
by Harvard University, the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Columbia 
University and a number of other in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

6. Bureaus for business research 
operated by the Federal Government; 
most of these are situated in Wash- 
ington, but many have been allocated 
to state capitals, to the seats of uni- 
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Step by Step 
ARTHUR H. LITTLE, 


author of the series of 

six articles beginning in 
The Quill this month, is 
a black-haired, ruddy-faced, 
hard-muscled young man, 
still on the sunny side of 
forty. At present he sits in a 
stripped-for-action office high 
up in the new McGraw-Hill 
Building, in New York, with 
all of Manhattan humming 
below him, and edits System 
magazine. 

Mr. Little prepared for 
journalism by studying en- 
gineering at the University 
of Michigan. Then he did 
newspaper work in his home 
town of Lorain, O. Here he | 
worked with another en- 
ergetic young man, Ken- 
neth C. Hogate, later to be 
national president of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity, and gen- 
eral manager of the Wall 
Street Journal. 

He did advertising work in 
Detroit and Cleveland, then 
became associate editor of a 
new magazine, Business, 
founded by the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company. 
For several years Mr. Little 
traveled throughout the 
United States, vetting busi- 
ness articles. He left the 
editorship of Business to be- 
come associate editor of 
Printer’s Ink, whence he 
went to System. 

Mr. Little is a recognized 
authority on style and dic- 
tion. He has contributed to | 
many magazines, including 
the Saturday Evening Post, 
and has done a series of 
stories (fiction), for the 
American Boy Magazine. 


























versities and to centers of production 
of raw materials and manufactured 
products. 


ET us consider first the group 
nearest at hand for the prospec- 
tive contributor, Group 1, comprising 
the successful individuals in business, 
the inventors and the adapters of 
technic for their own enterprises. 
Specifically, let us consider first one 


class of business men in that first 
group, the retailers. 

Who is the best retail merchant in 
your city or town? Who is the livest 
of the mercantile “live wires” in the 
community? Who devises the best- 
looking and the best-selling window 
displays on Main Street? Whose is 
the most original retai] advertising in 
your newspapers? Whose salesmen 
are the best salesmen? Probably one 
retailer fulfills all these specifications; 
for the retailer who wins the title of 
“live wire” by forging ahead and blaz- 
ing the trail generally is a versatile 
champion,an all-around winning per- 
former. He’s a sportsman who over- 
looks few bets, a strategist who over- 
looks few opportunities. 

Get acquainted with that merchant. 
Sit down with him, when you can 
catch him at ease, and chat. Ask him 
how he operates. Be specific, if you 
can, in your questioning. Ask him 
about some outstanding feature of his 
methods that you have observed—his 
window displays, his advertising or 
the manners and methods of his sales- 
men. Get him to talk. Ask him what 
he has learned and how he has ap- 
plied his knowledge to the manage- 
ment of his business. Sooner or later, 
very likely, you will uncover a clue, a 
sign pointing to a story. 

“Well,” he may remark somewhere 
in the course of the chat, “this spring 
I’ve been monkeying with a scheme to 
get some of the country business 
that’s been going to the mail-order 
houses.” 

There, indeed, is the clue to a story. 
If your merchant friend has worked 
out a technic for beating the mail-or- 
der houses, if he has applied that 
scheme and if it is bringing him busi- 
ness, then you have at your finger tips 
the makings of a story that retailers 
the country over will read and absorb 
and then eulogize in enthusiastic let- 
ters: to the editor. Follow that lead. 


AYBE your “live wire” friend 
will reveal a tendency toward 
mercantile introspection; maybe he 
has been delving into internal facts. 
Instead of mentioning selling methods 
he may say: 
“I shoved up my gross profit two 
per cent for the last six months.” 
Your cue, of course, is to inquire: 
“That so? How?” 
He’s likely to specify: “By stopping 
some of the leaks in the business.” 
Another clue! Another lead you 
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have uncovered, this one running in a 
direction different from that of sales 
promotion but running to a _ story 
that an editor would welcome. Re- 
tailers, always, everywhere, yearn to 
know how to stop leaks, how to re- 
duce costs, how » increase gross 
profits. It is the obligation of an 
editor to give his readers what they 
want—especially when what they 
want happens to be precisely what 
they so desperately need. 


UT suppose your community holds 

more than one “live wire.” Sup- 
pose the town is full of retailing “live 
wires.” Suppose their dazzling es- 
tablishments blaze along both sides 
of Main Street for blocks and blocks. 
What then? Where are you, seek- 
ing a story and embarrassed by a 
wealth of seeming clues, to start your 
seeking? 

Suppose a situation in the opposite 
extreme. Impale yourself in imagi- 
nation upon the other horn of the 
dilemma. Suppose that there are vis- 
ible no “live wire” merchants at all. 
Suppose that to you they all look 
alike, all conservative, all self-satis- 
fied, all a bit colorless and all—for 
literary purposes—seemingly quite 
hopeless. What to do? 

Hunt up the secretary of the mer- 
chants’ association or the secretary 
of the ad club. For several reasons 
the acquaintance of either of those 
individuals is worth your cultivating. 
Probably each of them is a paid sec- 
retary who devotes all his time to 
running the routine affairs of the 
organization. He knows all the mer- 
chants in town. He knows what they, 
as individual business men, are do- 
ing. What is 
equally impor- 





good business story, a retail story. I 
don’t want business news, but busi- 
ness method. I don’t know where to 
start looking for it. Who's the best 
merchant in town? Who’s doing some- 
thing new or unusual, but successful, 
that other retail merchants could do 
if they knew about it?” 

Very likely the secretary will think 
a minute, then say something like 
this: 

“I can give you a couple of sug- 
gestions. Go over to the Famous 
Clothiers and see Wynne, the adver- 
tising manager. Wynne’s a shark on 
direct-mail retail advertising. He’s 
worked out the best little system you 
ever saw for steering direct-mail 
matter and tabulating results. He’ll 
tell you about it, I think; but if he 
scems reluctant to talk, tell him I 
sent you over. Or you can drop in at 
the Palace and talk with Batchellor 
Batchellor is head of the personnel 
department at the Palace and has a 
couple of classes there in salesman- 
ship—you know, merchandise analy- 
sis stuff. He’ll talk to you about it 
for hours.” 


HERE you have two leads, and 

promising ones, both pcinting to 
good stories. But you have not yet 
exhausted this secretary of the mer- 
chants’ organization as a source of 
tips. Make note of his two sugges- 
tions and then ask him: 

“Well, how about the association? 
What are you up to? Are you doing 
some trade extending, or cleaning up 
the local credit situation, or some- 
thing like that?” 

“Trade extension,” he may answer, 
“is rather old stuff with us now, 


since we've been doing that for a 
couple of years. We're running a 
local credit bureau, but it’s virtually 
the same as the retail credit bureaus 
in other cities. But here’s something 
that, I think, is brand-new: We're 
setting up a central advertising de- 
partment, an association affair, that 
will serve the individual members of 
the association at cost whenever 
they want its services—prepare ad- 
vertising matter for the newspapers 
or for direct mail, shoot the direct- 
mail stuff out over a master mailing 
list, and relieve the individual mem- 
ber of the whole advertising job. Is 
that a story for you?” 
Is it? It is! 





N your town there is a manufactur- 
ing concern that sells through re- 
tailers. Probably, too, there is a big- 
scale, broad-gauge wholesale or job- 
bing house—maybe a whole commu- 
nity of them. Cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of the sales manager of that 
manufacturing concern. Get to know 
the men in charge of sales or sales 
promotion in the wholesale or jobbing 
concerns. Their acquaintance, for sev- 
eral reasons, is worth cultivating. 

These men know retailers and 
know their methcds a'most as inti- 
mately as does the secretary of the 
merchants’ association. Sit down 
with one of them and say: 

‘l’m locking for a good story 
probab'y it will be a retail story 
scmewhere close by. Give me the 
name of one of your customers whose 
merchandising methods would be 
worth writing about and passing on to 
other merchants. I don’t want freak 

stuff or stunts, 





tant and equally 
valuable to you, 
he knows, from 
his contact with 
business in gen- 
eral, what is new 
in mercantile 
method in the 
business world 
at large. 

Hunt up that 
secretary and sit 
down with him. 
Enlist his aid; 
throw yourself 
on his mercy. 
Say to him: “I’m 
looking fora — 





ness magazine. 


Pertinent and Authoritative 


HE QUILL presents herewith the first of a series of six articles hold a 
that will tell how to get, and write, stories for publications in the oc up as ux 
business field. 
These articles originally appeared as chapters in “On Writing for 
Business,” a handbook prepared for prospective contributors to Busi- 
While Business magazine has been discontinued, for 
reasons reflecting not at all upon its editorial exce'lence, the hand- 
book, now out of print, is as pertinent and authoritative as ever. The ers to reform 
author of it is Arthur H. Little, editor of System magazine, New 
York. At the time of its writing he was associate editor of Business. 
While he wrote the book with Business magazine specifically in 
mind, Mr. Little’s advice will be invaluable to students or writers who may sell more 
are interested in any branch of business journalism. 
The Quill makes thankful acknowledgment to the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co., publisher of Business magazine, and to Mr. Little. 


but good, sound 
technic. Which 
one of your cus- 
tomers, for in- 
stance, do you 


shining example 
when you try to 
induce the rest 
of your custom- 


their methods, in 
order that they 


goods and_ so 
buy more mer- 
chandise from 
you?” 

This man, too, 








(Continue on page 16) 
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It’s an Ill Wind— 

ISTRESSING though the depression has been to 

many publishers and newspaper men, it has fostered 
the development of a trend that augurs well for the 
future. That trend is the replacing of syndicated ma- 
terial with staff-written features. 

Syndicates have done an important work in furnishing 
editors with feature material that has attracted and held 
reader interest. They have enabled the small-city pub- 
lisher and editor to give readers material that they would 
not otherwise have received. 

But the use of syndicated material in many in- 
stances was overdone. It was easy, when plenty of 
money was flowing into newspaper coffers, to load the 
editorial columns with syndicated matter and not pay 
much attention to the development of local and staff- 
written feature and column material. Many newspapers, 
in the days of “prosperity,” came to consist chiefly of 
advertising, press-service material and syndicated copy. 
Members of local staffs were not encouraged to try their 
hand at any but routine copy. Papers became stale, 
editorial work sloppy and staffs desultory. Times were 
“soft.” 

The awakening was a rude cne, though some editors 
and publishers have not yet been fully aroused. The 
rapid rise of radio caused many editors and publishers to 
take stock and then begin to brighten their papers. 
Along came the depression and limited the money they 
could spend on the brightening process. 

Then it was that some of these editors and publishers 
began to find that it might be well to spend a little time 
and money in the developing and encouraging of their 
own staffs. 

Tom Brown might not be another Brisbane but an op- 
portunity to demonstrate what he cou'd do with a sign- 
ed “local” editorial column disclosed that he could at- 
tract and hold a lot of readers himself. Jim Smith 
might not be a Winchell but he could write peppy, chat- 
ty local items in a column of his own that made a host 
of friends for the paper. Sally Short might not be so 
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widely known as a women’s page writer but her home 
economics training at the State University, her wit and 
friendliness produced a steady stream of local women- 
interest material that went over very well with the local 
readers. ; 

Other staff members had hobbies or interests which, 
when they were given a bit of encouragement, led them 
to produce mighty good material—homemade for home 
consumption. 

Alexander F. Jones, promotion manager of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune, remarks in an article in this issue of 
THe Quit, that the local feature article is coming into 
its own again as the battle to make the Sunday news- 
paper a paying proposition continues. His remarks are 
an encouragement to staff members everywhere who 
want to do a bit more than their routine jobs. 

And an item in the Sooner State Press, official organ 
of the Oklahoma Press Association, notes that at least 53 
Oklahoma newspapers now publish signed editorial col- 
umns by members of their staffs. Some of the papers 
have more than one personal column. 

The wise editor or publisher in 1932 is the one who is 
not going to overlook any good material in his own city 
room; who is going to encourage his staff members to 
turn out bright, interesting local columns and feature 
material along with their routine work, and who is going 
to mix some of the better-class syndicate material with 
local copy to make an editorial bill-of-fare that will 
bring business well into the black. 





«Misquoted” 

IME and time again, newspapers and newspaper men 

are left “holding the bag” for some public official or 
figure in the news. The official or figure makes some 
sarcastic or biting comment, knowing that he is talking 
for publication. The comment appears in cold print. 
Criticism or caustic replies follow. The weak-kneed 
speaker decides to draw in his horns and promptly puts 
up a plea that he was misquoted. 

Too often the newspapers print his repudiation with- 
out any comment or defense. Thus they take the re- 
sponsibility for the speaker’s hasty comment. 

A well known figure in racing circles recently defeated 
his opponent by what was termed a “smart Yankee 
trick.” The newspapers published his remarks. A wave 
of indignation followed their publication. Promptly the 
racer denied the remarks attributed to him. The news- 
papers printed his denial but they also repeated what he 
had said to the reporters originally. He would have 
been thought much more of had he stuck to his original 
statement instead of crawfishing. 

Then a prchibition figure made caustic comment about 
the American Legion’s recent convention in Detroit. His 
statement was carried on the press wires and brought 
forth a storm of protest. Did he stick to his statement? 
He did not. He declared he had been misquoted. 

For the sake of public confidence in the press, such 
tactics must not be permitted to go unchallenged. If a 
reporter is certain that he quoted a man correctly and 
the man quoted later repudiates the interview, the re- 
porter’s paper should not back down an inch. If the re- 
porter is not sure—or if he did misquote the man inter- 
viewed—of course that is another matter. 

Newspapers and newspaper men have been too willing 
to pull the other fellow’s chestnuts out of the fire. 
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AFTER DEADLINE 














REETINGS for the New Year go 

with this issue of THE QUILL. 
May each one of you make substan- 
tial advancement along the journalis- 
tic highway during the ensuing 12 
months. 

Articles for this issue of the maga- 
zine were selected with care, the 
Editors believing there’s plenty of 
significance in the old belief about 
starting the New Year off right. 

You will find plenty of meat in 
Alexander F. Jones’ article on the 
Sunday-newspaper situation. Prof. 
Graysen Kirk’s glance ahead at the 
headlines of the future, we believe, 
will interest you very much. 

Lyle Webster’s article on “That 
Country Weekly Myth” in the No- 
vember issue of THE QUILL, stirred 
up a lot of readers. John Moffett’s 
reply, which appears in this issue, is 
one of several provoked by Mr. Web- 
ster’s remarks. Herman Roe, field 
director of the National Editorial As- 
sociation, refers to Mr. Webster’s ar- 
ticle in an article, “Shopping for a 
Country Weekly,” which will appear 
in the February issue. You shouldn't 
miss Mr. Roe’s remarks if you are at 
all interested in the country field. 

Those of you interested in free- 
lance writing would do well to pre- 
serve the series of articses on writ- 
ing for business publications begin- 
ning in this issue of THe Quit. Mr. 
Little, the author, is an authority in 
this field. The series probably will 
be used to good purpose in journal- 
ism c'asses. 

H. Donald Crawford’s article about 
decency paying dividends is a true 
one and he has not exaggerated the 
tenseness, excitement and drama that 
marked the developing of the orig- 
inal story one bit. 

Usually, when THE QuILt presents 
an article having to do with the 
newspapers of another country, the 
article is written by an American 
newspaper man abroad. This time 
the tables are turned and Alf 
Schiottz-Christensen, a native of 
Denmark, takes a look at our papers 
and compares them with those of his 
own country. And he reveals some 
interesting things about the papers of 
his native land. 


* * * 


HERE was a valuable suggestion 
for the heads of schools and de- 
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partments of journalism in a recent 
article in the N. E. A. Bulletin. 

The article told how the members of 
the weekly-newspaper class at the 
University of Minnesota, in charge 
of Assistant Professor Thomas F. 
Barnhart, had been required to sub- 
scribe to the 1931 prize winners in 
the National Editorial Association’s 
Best Weekly Newspaper Contest, the 
Best Front Page Contest and the 
Best Editorial Page Contest. Each 
student was required to subscribe to 
one paper. The papers were studied 
carefully in the classroom with par- 
ticular stress on the methods of 
handling country correspondence, se- 
lection of feature material, treatment 
of local news, make-up and other as- 
pects. 

The students thus became familiar 
with newspapers from various parts 
of the country, selected by the N. E. A. 
as the nation’s outstanding ones in 
particular fields. 


* « * 





Your Valentine! 


HE QUILL for February 
T presents articles of un- 

usual interest on a wide 
range of topics. 


Herman Roe, field director 
of the National Editorial As- 
sociation and publisher of 
the Northfield News, North- 
field, Minn., imparts valuable 
information in an article en- 
titled “Shopping for a Coun- 
try Weekly.” 

George Adams, editor of 
the Minneapolis Star, sheds 
new light on an old and im- 
portant subject in an article 
entitled “Wages or Salaries?” 


Arthur H. Little, editor of 
System magazine, continues 
hieseries of articles on writ- 
ing for the business maga- 
zines. This one is entitled 
“Getting the Material.” 


Lewis Larkin, young Mis- 
souri newspaper man, con- 
tributes “Four Years of The- 
ory, Six Months of Reality.” 


H. Donald Crawford, of 
the Indianapolis News, tells 
of an outstanding newspaper 
“scoop” in his article “De- 
cency Pays Dividends.” 


There will be others, along 
with the regular departments 
and news notes on the pro- 
fession. 











F all the publicity campaigns 
concocted and foisted upon 
the newspapers, the Lenz-Culbertson 
bridge tournament takes the medal. 
Front-page play, feature heads, col- 
umns of space, diagrams, and signed, 
descriptive articles for two men who 
make bridge their profession. These 
gentlemen have bridge classes to 
teach and books describing their sys- 
tems to sell. They issue challenges 
and there is a great fuss about the 
“bridge battle of the century.” The 
papers fall for it and priceless pub- 
licity results for the players. It is 
to laugh. 
* * * 
OU readers of THE Quimtt who 
GOT jobs in 1931—particularly 
those journalism-school graduates 
who landed jobs after graduation last 
June. How did you do it? Did you 
replace older men? What sort of 
wages did you get, if any? Did you 
follow any plan, campaign or method 
of job seeking and job landing that 
would be of use to some other fellow 
out of a job? If so, won’t you relate 
your experiences briefly for Tue 
QUILL so that your experience can be 
passed on to those still questing for 
work? The Editor is getting one let- 
ter after another from men asking 
how and where to get jobs. He’s 
asking your aid in answering these 
inquiries. 
* * * 
EADERS’ flowers have continued 
to grace the editorial quarters. 
The Editors acknowledge kind words 
from C. W. Merritt, of the publicity 
department of the General Electric 
Company. Wheeler Johnson, of the 
Washington Post, writes in part: 
“Allow me to express my apprecia- 
tion of the advances THE QumLt has 
made in the last two years. The spe- 
cial articles on controversial subjects 
have been splendid, and I almost have 
to fight to keep my copy when it 
reaches the offices of the Washington 
Post.” “You have a great maga- 
zine,” Paul J. Steinberger, of Colum- 
bus, O., observes. Harold J. Tune 
wrote: “THe Quit, by the way, is 
the only magazine that earns cover- 
to-cover reading because of the sheer 
interest of its contents.” Once again, 
we say “thank you” and pass on the 
good words to the men whose articles 
are bringing them. 











YOUR PAPERS AND OURS 


By ALF SCHIOTTZ-CHRISTENSEN 


ANISH newspapers must not 

be judged at a glance; neither 

by their front pages nor by 
their headlines. Their stories must 
be read and the papers considered as 
conveyors of news to bring the reali- 
zation that they are not as bad as 
they may look to an American news- 
paper man on a brief inspection. 

The balanced front-page make-up 
which is the pride of most American 
editors has no equal in the average 
paper in Denmark. There you find 
almost anything on the first page, 
often interesting foreign dispatches, 
sometimes features and in some pa- 
pers even advertisements. You will 
have to look inside to find the news 
but if you know the paper you will 
find what you want at a glance. 

Every type of news has its definite 
place in the paper. Financial news 
is on one particular page, sports on 
another, theaters on a third, etc. All 
local news stories, however important 
or unimportant, are gathered under 
one main head and arranged on the 
same page. The number of the page 
where local news appears may vary 
slightly according to the volume of 
the paper, but the sequence is the 
same. What is left over of news, 
features or special interviews is 
placed haphazardly where there is 
room for it—often on the front page. 

The reason for this order of things 
may be due to the fact that with the 
exception of some metropolitan pa- 
pers which gradually are adopting 
American ways of make-up, Danish 
papers have practically no street sale. 
Our papers are “mail-order houses” 
that need no display windows in the 
street, and, above all, they are family 
papers which your father and grand- 
father subscribed to before you. 


T is difficult to desert a paper that 

you have been “brought up on,” 
because you know its habits and ways 
of placing the news of the day. 
Therefore, in the majority of cases, 
persons read the paper they were ac- 
customed to see at home—until some 
day a young editor tries to alter the 
make-up. Then they become con- 
fused and discontinue their subscrip- 
tion to read another paper with less 
“radical” tendencies. 

On some pages, like the editorial, 
and on the one carrying local news 
there ‘are no advertisements. Ads 
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are found on all other pages, how- 
ever, as few papers adhere to any 
definite advertising lay-out but place 
the ads on the pages where the cus- 
tomers want them to appear. The re- 
maining space is filled with news 
stories. The readers do not seem to 
mind this at all, since a story is never 
carried over to some other page but 
runs in and out between the adver- 
tisements on the page where it 
started. 

Picture agencies, which distribute 
actual cuts ready to use instead of 
pictures, offer an efficient, up-to-date 
service which most papers use. En- 
tire pages of pictures are common, 
especially on Sundays. As far as pic- 
ture papers are concerned, Copen- 
hagen had its first half-sized picture 
paper long before any of the present- 
day American tabloids were even 
thought of. It is still the only pic- 
ture paper. Published at noon, it is 
read at all the lunch counters of the 
metropolis. 

Apart from similarities in size and 
front- and back-page make-up, our 
tabloid is completely different from 
the American ones. It does not base 
its appeal on intimate accounts of the 
private life of gangsters and their 
“molls” but attracts readers by tal- 
ented wit, clever cartoons, and brief 
news accounts—all in “tabloids” that 
can be digested easily with the 
luncheon sandwich. 


IME was when there was a paper 

for each political party in every 
town. With four political parties 
that meant four papers even in towns 
that had only three or four thousand 
inhabitants. The local advertising was 
placed along political lines and the 
small-town papers existed with dif- 
ficulty. With the development of na- 
tional advertising, placed only in the 
larger papers, many a small paper 
has gone out of existence during the 
last decade for lack of funds. To- 
day the provincial towns have but 
two or three papers, one nearly al- 
ways a labor paper, and generally 
two “citizen” papers, one that circu- 
lates in the city and one that circu- 
lates in the country. 

Local news is covered much the 
same way as in America by reporters 
who have definite “beats.” The tele- 
phone is an important factor in their 
news gathering. The big provincial 


papers, for instance, are in constant 
communication with their Copen- 
hagen offices by telephones because 
it is too expensive to lease a wire 
from the state telegraph monopoly 
for a teletypewriter. 


ENMARK unfortunately has no 

Associated Press. Foreign and 
national news is provided through a 
news agency that sells its services to 
every paper, but the agency does 
not get the cooperation of the papers 
in return. Such is the quality of this 
news “service,” that it is necessary 
for the more important papers to 
maintain correspondents in London, 
Paris and Berlin, some also in Oslo 
and Stockholm. Through these cor- 
respondents the home papers get a 
large bulk of their foreign news. The 
London correspondent for instance 
will cover the British Empire and 
America through the dispatches to 
English papers, the Paris correspond- 
ent will cover France and Africa, 
while the Berlin correspondent will 
cover Germany and Russia. One 
Copenhagen paper has the United 
Press service, another the London 
Times’ foreign service. 

The result of this is that our papers 
are individual in their national and 
foreign news accounts and escape the 
stereotyped phrasing and syndicated 
opinion that is the danger of the 
American news agencies’ virtual 
news monopoly, however splendid 
and thorough this service may be. 


PORTS pages are by now regular 
features of most papers, but 
sports is not news for the average 
reader. Sports accounts are written 
for a special class of people which 
the paper cannot afford to be with- 
out, but these articles are not “news” 
in the ordinary sense—yet. Inci- 
dentally I might mention that our 
big soccer games (we play neither 
football nor baseball) always take 
place on Sunday afternoon. The week- 
end holiday is unknown to the report- 
ers who all work Saturday night be- 
cause the larger evening papers have 
Sunday morning editions to compete 
with their morning competitors. 
Columns like Brisbane’s or “gos- 
sip” like Walter Winchell’s are not 
found in any paper, nor will you find 
any “society” news because no editor 
will acknowledge that any group of 
people deserves such a label. On the 
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other hand, book reviews are appre- 
ciated features that appear in the or- 
dinary news columns of the daily 
papers. 

News stories are written in a strict- 
ly chronological order, telling the 
developments that led up to the spe- 
cific news event, whether it be a 
murder or a vote in the city council. 
That does not necessarily mean that 
a reporter rambles along with his 
story, but it eliminates the American 
“lead” and facilitates adding to the 
article. 


EADLINES, which generally are 

written by the city editor and 
his assistants, follow no rules either 
as to the number of units to the line 
nor the number of banks. If there 
are too many words in a 3-line bank, 
no one will take the trouble to re- 
write the headline and count the let- 
ters. Instead, the composing room 
will add a fourth line, even if it is 


only to accommodate a 5-letter word. ' 


Repulsive as this might seem to an 
American newspaper man, it means 
that no copyreader in Denmark has 
yet blessed our language with words 
like quiz, kin, curb, prove and simi- 
lar handy monosyllables that soon 
become monotonous. Streamer head- 
lines appear seldom and are _ used 
nearly exclusively on sports pages. 

The 120 or 216-page American 
Sunday paper is of course unequalled 
anywhere. At home we are fully 
satisfied with a full size eight or 12- 
page supplement, or a 16 to 24-page 
half-sized magazine. These supple- 
ments, which always are printed in 
multicolor, contain chiefly _ illus- 
trated short stories and only occa- 
sionally feature the American Sun- 
day-story type with the sensational 
news angle to it. The Sunday sup- 
plements have a women’s section, a 
children’s corner and a full page of 
what we consider jokes illustrated by 


staff artists. But the American comic’ 


strips which are such a prominent 
part of a Sunday paper here are ban- 
ned. For us, it is rather hard to find 
the funny part of the “comics.” I 
deplore, however, that we have no 
rotogravure supplements. 
man papers have them, but our ad- 
vertising revenues do not warrant 
the expense. 


N American newspaper man to 


whom I recently showed a copy 
of a Copenhagen morning paper ask- 


The Ger-. 





THE QUILL 


A Comparison of the Danish and American Press, 
as Made by the Son of a Publisher of Denmark 


ed me if I had torn out the classified 
ads, he could not find them. There 
were only three pages of them in that 
issue, and he could not believe that 
was all. It was, however. There are 
papers which have five or six or more 
pages of classified ads daily, but for 
the other papers three or four pages 
is normal. The volume of this type 
of advertising is doubled in the weeks 
preceding May 1 and November 1, 
however, when the farmers take on 
new help. 





Through Danish Eyes 


ROM time to time, The 
~ Quill has been present- 

ing articles comparing 
the newspapers of other 
countries with those of the 
United States. 

Alf Schiottz-Christensen, 
who compares the Danish 
and American press in the 
accompanying article, is the 
son of the publisher of the 
daily Aalborg Stiftstidende, 
of Aalborg, Denmark, which 
was founded in 1767. 

Mr. Schiottz-Christensen 
was graduated from Colum- 
bia University last June and 
since that time has been 
working on American news- 
papers to gain a first-hand 
knowledge of publishing in 
this country before return- 
ing to his father’s paper. He 
is now a member of the staff 
of the Seattle Times. 











Danish department stores lack the 
courage of their American col- 
leagues as far as advertising is con- 
cerned. Despite the efforts of adver- 
tising clubs and agencies, many of 
them seem to regard advertising as a 
luxury. I know of stores that boast 
of the fact that they have never ad- 
vertised. I am glad to say that the 
newspapers do not attempt to enlist 
the stores among their advertisers by 
granting them “news stories” in the 
reading columns. Our better class 
of newspapers cannot be bought by 
advertising contracts. There is no re- 
lation between the advertising de- 
partment and the editor’s desk. 

National advertising campaigns 
were originated in Denmark by 
American companies advertising ra- 
zors, motor cars, oil, tires, etc. These 
campaigns were so successful that to- 
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day our own manufacturers of marga- 
rine, soap, stockings, shoes, and other 
merchandise and products are follow- 
ing suit. From central agencies in 
Copenhagen, the ads are distributed 
in mats to the papers as in America. 


HERE can be no doubt but that 

the technical standard of the 
Danish papers compares favorably 
with that of the American 
Linotypes and Ludlow headline cast- 
ers are standard equipment on all 
larger papers. High-speed rotary 
presses of German, British and 
American makes pour forth the pa- 
pers faster than is necessary to print 
the limited circulations, which in no 
case surpass 100,000. 

Every rotary press unit has a few 
extra cylinders and roller arrange- 
ments that allow for the printing of 
pictures and advertisements in sev- 
eral colors—a thing that has been 
done extensively for more than a 
decade on most papers over there. 
With the use of a good-class news- 
print and with high-class engravings, 
the color schemes are most effective. 

You might be surprised to learn 
that though nearly every town in the 
country can be reached by train from 
Copenhagen in 12 hours or less, Den- 
mark has no newspaper that can 
claim a “national” circulation corre- 
sponding to those of Daily Mail, Daily 
Express or Daily Herald in England, 
Scotland and Irelarid. Efficient man- 
agement of the provincial papers and 
local patriotism have barred attempts 
on the part of Copenhagen morning 
papers to seek outside circulation to 
any great extent. It might be due to 
the same reasons that no newspaper 
chains have been formed. One big 
publishing company in Copenhagen, 
which publishes a morning, a noon 
and an evening paper made an un- 
successful attempt to run a paper in 
the provinces. This has been a warn- 
ing to the rest. 


ones. 


ITH few exceptions, Danish 

newspapers are_ individually 
owned and financially independent, 
which, of course, gives added weight 
to their opinions and views. In no 
case has a paper been organized as a 
stock company whose shares are 
quoted on the exchange, but in sev- 
eral cases papers are cooperatively 
owned by groups of farmers or trade 
unions on a nenprofit base. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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For the Advertiser 
ADVERTISING AND ITS MECHAN- 
ICAL PRODUCTION, by Carl R. 
Greer. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. 1931. $5.00. 

Although one’s desk may already 
be loaded with books that “should be 
in every advertiser's (or printer’s, or 
journalist’s) library,” he can afford to 
move two or three to the attic to 
make room for this new one. 

In human, almost personal style 
Mr. Greer presents the history and 
principles of advertising, especially 
complete and authoritative informa- 
tion on direct advertising, and com- 
prehensive treatises on mechanical 
reproduction. 

Mr. Greer thinks that “anyone who 
works long with this powerful and 
elastic selling force will ultimately 
feel that here is a fertile and limit- 
less field for the exercise of his tal- 
ent.” Following general discussion, 
there are chapters devoted to the 
prospect list as distinguished from the 
mailing list, the direct advertising 
piece, the catalog, the book or book- 
let, the folder, and lesser forms. 
Types of engravings, printing proc- 
esses, inks and papers are analyzed. 
There’s meat in every paragraph; Mr. 
Greer digs deep to give the reader a 
foundation of reasons, and tops it all 
with tips which will make possible a 
better use of printing and engraving 
facilities. 

There are also chapters on color, 
commercial art, the agency, adver- 
tiser’s training and standards, and the 
business letter. The sort of informa- 
tion on type faces, engravings, inks 
and papers that one uses often but 
not often enough to remember can be 
found in the appendix. And there’s 
a good glossary. 

No single volume can possibly an- 
swer an advertising’s man’s every 
question, but this is a good first book 
to reach for—Warren W. Hutton. 


7 a * 


Long May She Wave 


SQUADS WRITE, by John T. Winter- 
ich. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. 1931. $4.00. 


Army regulations and military po- 
lice notwithstanding, the Stars and 
Stripes, official A. E. F. newspaper, 
came into being in February, 1918, 
and continued until June, 1919, in the 
hands of the rarest group of newspa- 
per men ever gathered on one staff. 


Now John Winterich has come 
through with its history, and one’s at- 
titude toward his book is not badly 
expressed by the comment made by 





Worth Your Time 

Tue Enp or Reparations, by Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, head of the 
Reichsbank. Cape and Smith, New 
York. $3.00. 

Dr. Schacht talks politics and 
economics bluntly and illuminat- 
ingly. 

My EXPERIENCES IN THE WORLD 
War, by General John J. Pershing. 
Stokes, New York. 2 vol. $10.00. 


“Something every American 
can read with pride,”’ says Harry 
Hansen. 

Four Seuvare, by John Rath- 
bone Oliver. Macmillan, New 
York. $3.00. 


“The story of a fourfold life,” 
one of the most stimulating and 
enlightening autobiographies in 
| American letters. Dr. 
| psychiatrist, scholar, 
tolerant humanist. 

Wuat Price Jury Triats? by 
Judge Irvin Stalmaster. Stratford, 
Boston. $2.00. 

Judge Stalmaster says justice is 
better achieved at the hands of a 
single man than at the hands of 
12 jurors. 

Tue Epic or America, by James 
Truslow Adams. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $3.00. 

“The best single volume on 
American history in existence.’’— 
Allan Nevins. 

Sins or America, as “exposed 
by the Police Gazette, by Edward 
oe Every. Stokes, New York. 


Oliver is 
priest and 


” 


.00. 
Portrait of the horrible 70's and 
80's, with a “chamber of horrors” 
and 206 nerve-shattering woodcuts 
from the old P. G. Guaranteed by 
the publishers to ruin (hilarious- 
ly) any evening. 











an anonymous individual on the pa- 
per itself: “Your little paper is some- 
thing human; something one can 
shake hands with, slap on the back, 
borrow five francs from and offer to 
buy the drinks for.” 

Mr. Winterich’s story is chatty, 
friendly, absorbing. It tells “with not 
too serious comment” an eyewitness’ 
story of the writers, editors, artists, 
field agents, business and advertising 
men who made the paper, of the diffi- 
culties encountered in covering sto- 
ries, distribution, getting paper to 
print it on. And it is an excellent 
history of one part of the war. 

In the book you'll find such gems 
as Alexander Woollcott’s “Verdun 
Bell” and Joyce Kilmer’s “The Woods 
Called Rouge Bouquet”; prose and 
verse by Grantland Rice, F. P. A., 
Adolph Ochs II, Harold Ross and 
other celebrities; cartoons by such 
notables as Baldridge, Wallgren, 
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Morgan and Bairnsfather. It’s the 
story behind the paper in excellent 
form, and I expect, when my copy 
returns from the rounds it’s now 
making, to find its back gone, its 
pages dog-eared, its margins scrib- 
bled and probably much of the text 
clipped!—S. J. McDonough. 
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Mighty Good Tales 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES, edited by 
Vernon McKenzie. Jonathan Cape 
and Harrison Smith, New York. 1931. 

Vernon McKenzie, who is capping 
years of newspaper and magazine ex- 
perience by directing the destinies 
of the University of Washington’s 
school of journalism, has got together 
a grand book. It’s a collection of 
tales of reporters who beat the 
world—tales told mostly by the re- 
porters themselves, and as exciting 
(sometimes as unethical) as the most 
lurid movie would have newspaper 
life. 

The names in the book are familiar 
to you. Among them: A. B. Mac- 
Donald, of the Kansas City Star, who 
tells of helping Gene Howe to solve 
the Payne murder case at Amarillo; 
Jim Mulroy and Al Goldstein and 
their tale of pinning the murder of 
Bobby Franks on Loeb and Leopold: 
Edwin L. James, with his description 
of covering “the biggest story in his- 
tory,” the landing of Lindbergh in 
Paris, for the New York Times; Red 
Dolan and his experiences in Nassau 
in 1922, when bootlegging was new 
and hijacking just coming into vogue. 
There are 10 other chapters, and 
they’re all swell reading. 

The book will hold its own, in fact, 
with any novel you may pick up. 
Get started in it, and you won’t lay 
it down till you’re on page 286. 

Dean McKenzie has prepared the 
book largely, he says, for use as a 
case book in schools of journalism. 
Byron H. Christian, assistant pro- 
fessor working for McKenzie, has 
prepared a pamphlet of “100 vital 
journalistic questions” based on it for 
use in classwork. Unquestionably 
the volume will find wide use of this 
sort. It’s almost as certain that it 
will be criticized—in spite of enthu- 
siastic blurbs on its jacket by such 
authorities as Eric Allen, Ralph 
Casey and Frank Martin—because of 
the doubtful journalistic methods 
glorified in some of its tales; the 
problem of generalization by the stu- 
dent mind from the specific cases it 
cites will inevitably come up. That’s 
about the book's only handicap, how- 
ever. And instructors of journalism 
can make it a minor one.—M. V. C. 
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This Way From the Crossroads 


ning certain set features for years 
and is perfectly contented to con- 
tinue. He must change his tune. He 
must take a look at the syndicate sit- 
uation. Syndicates failed in droves 
in 1930 and 1931. It is a vivid illus- 
tration of the contention that can- 
ned news is going out. The local or 
territorial feature, written by smart, 
literate reporters, is coming back. 
And the news editor who has con- 
vinced himself that there is no news 
on Saturday must change his tactics. 
There is news every day for the edi- 
tor who thinks and who has a staff 
that can think—and act, and write. 
My motto is fewer, smarter, and 
higher-priced reporters. 


ROM a circulation standpoint, it is 
my contention that selling costs 
must be cut to the bone and part of 


Phi Beta 


Phi Beta Kappa, college honor so- 
ciety founded in 1776 at the College 
of William and Mary in Virginia, has 
announced the appearance this month 
of a new quarterly, The American 
Scholar. 

This periodical, it was announced, 
was designed not only for members 





Your Papers and Ours 


(Continued from page 13) 


Though reporters do not belong to 
the privileged class in Denmark, 
some of them not even being college 
graduates, it is my experience that 
they are better salaried than their 
average American colleague. Month- 
ly salaries of $135 to $150 are com- 
mon. Since the money buys twice as 
much there, it means $270 to $300 a 
month. 

My experience in America has 
taught me much. When I return, I 
will be loaded with new ideas about 
the making of a newspaper, about 
speed, accuracy and persistence in 
getting to the source of a news item 
and ways of presenting a story. But 


above all my stay has brought me in- 
to contact with a people which has 
infected me with the true sports- 
man’s spirit of “never give up”—the 
most valuable asset for any newspa- 
per reporter. 


(Continued from page 4) 


the saving put into better editorial 
brains—sport brains, society brains, 
the old-time crusading, campaigning, 
fighting brains that made such names 
as Pulitzer and Nelson and Medill. 
Much of the routine circulation pro- 
motion is money thrown in the street. 
You can’t kid the reader any more. 
He has been places too. 

Readers have not lost interest in 
Sunday newspapers except where 
publishers have allowed them to do 
so. It is true that they leave home 
on Sunday in summer, but the alert 
newspaper follows them. The Min- 
neapolis Sunday Tribune is delivered 
to every important summer resort in 
Minnesota within a radius of 250 
miles by breakfast time. We wheei 
4,800 miles by truck every Sunday 
and 6,300 miles every summer Sun- 


Ywr 


Kappa Announces 


of Phi Beta Kappa but for all who 
have general scholarly interests. It 
will be a nontechnical journal of in- 
tellectual life. Among its objectives 
are listed the following: the promo- 
tion in America of liberal scholarship: 
a medium for scholars and all per- 
sons who are interested in intellectual 
pursuits, higher learning, and the 
cultural development of America; a 
synthesis of the arts and sciences es- 
sential to liberal education and a 
guiding philosophy of life; an esprit 
de corps among the educated; the 
scholar’s responsibility for major 
social tendencies, and a whole diet 
for the whole mind. 

The quarterly will be printed by 
The Scribner Press, edited in the of- 
fices of The United Chapters of Phi 
Beta Kappa, 145 West 55th Street, 
New York, and distributed at two 
dollars a year. 

The editor is William Allison 
Shimer, Ph.D., formerly a professor 
of philosophy at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity; the consulting editor, Clark 
Sutherland Northup, professor of 
English at Cornell University; and 
the editorial board consists of Ada 
Louise Comstock, John Erskine, John 
Huston Finley, Christian Gauss, Will 
David Howe, Adam Leroy Jones, 
William Allan Neilson, Harry Allen 


day to get the Tribune where the 
readers are. Thus we have avoided 
summer slumps and saved money on 
costly contests in summer. The busi- 
ness is there! Go get it. 

HE Sunday newspaper is at the 

crossroads, yes. 

But there is a big, plainly visible 
road to profit and success for the 
fighting, wide-awake publisher who 
is willing to survey all the obstacles 
and then, with a grin of enjoyment 
at the prospects of a good fight, 
serves notice on all competition that 
“they ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” 

And it is my humble judgment that 
the next 10 years will see the devel- 
opment of geniuses in the Sunday 
newspaper field who will make pub- 
lishers wonder how the old 
ever were tolerated. 


ideas 


Magazine 

Overstreet, J. Herman Randall, Jr., 
and Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 

The first number was expected to 
contain articles by Frank Aydelotte, 
John W. Davis, John Erskine, John 
Finley, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and 
Owen D. Young, 
Odell Shepard. 


and a poem by 





What Does He Mean—Mryth 


(Continued from page 7) 

I don’t like to work 
I'd rather think up 
my own assignments and ideas and 
them out Pil 
mistakes, just as city editors, manag- 


independence. 
for someone else. 
carry myself. make 
ing editors, and editors have else- 
where, but I'll learn through my mis- 
takes. If I want to go to a football 
game Saturday afternoon, I'll go. If 
I want to come to 
morning or go home early some eve- 
ning, I’ll do just that. Because I know 
what has to be done and how much 
time is required to do it. If I feel 
that I can afford to do this or that, 
then that’s all there is to it. 

Go back to the police beat or the 
federal building, the court house or 
the rewrite desk? 

Not by a long shot! 
to the country weekly! 


work late one 


I’m sticking 
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(one year) (five years). 


RESOLUTIONS 


MAY BE MADE 


TO BREAK... 


But Here’s One 
We'll Keep 


THe Quitv’s pages will 
again sparkle with 
sprightly, useful, interest 
ing copy of the sort our 
readers received and ap- 
plauded in 1931. 

vyr 

And that means that 
the new high record for 
reader interest and circu- 
lation gain achieved in 
the last twelve months 
will be surpassed when 
old man Claus’ drops 
around again. 

vy" 

\ new record must 
mean increasing quality. 
Why not help your jour- 


nalist friends to share the 
stimulation THE QUILL 
brings to the alert-mind- 


ed every month? 
The form 


your remittance, will start 


below, with 
THE QUILL immediately. 


1 Year $2—5 Years $7.50 


THE QUILL 
836 Exchange Ave 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please enter my subscription 


is my remittance. 


Name . 


Address 


Enclosed 
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FINDING THE STORY 


(Continued from page 9) 


will produce suggestions; almost in- 
variably he will produce at least one. 
A contributor to Business, scouting in 
Cleveland for a retail story, called at 
the offices of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company, paint manufacturers. He 
hunted up the chief of the sales-pro- 
motion department and to that exec- 
utive said: 

“I’m looking for a good retail mer- 
chandising story here in Cleveland. 
Tell me about one of your local cus- 
tomers who’s using his head in sell- 
ing goods.” 

“Go out to Euclid and One Hun- 
dred and Fifth,” the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams man said. “Near there you'll 
find the Barsch Hardware Company. 
See Mr. Barsch. He’s specializing 
right now in merchandising to wom- 
en. His scheme works, too. He’s 
doing a doggoned nice business—so 
nice, in fact, that his neighbor mer- 
chants out there say, ‘Barsch doesn’t 
know there is such a thing as busi- 
ness depression.’ Ask him to tell you 
about his plan.” 


HE Business contributor went out 

to Euclid and One Hundred and 
Fifth and found the Barsch Hard- 
ware Company and Mr. Barsch. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Barsch, “I’ve been 
doing a little merchandising to wom- 
en. You see, it’s this way: Now- 
adays the Missus buys the hardware. 
Well, all that I've done has been 
to—” 

And Mr. Barsch explained and 
specified for an hour and a half. 
Business got a good retail merchan- 
dising story, a story whose title, by 
the way, was lifted bodily out of the 
philosophy of Mr. Barsch—“The Mis- 
sus Buys the Hardware.” 

Now let’s return to our little chat 
with the sales manager of the manu- 
facturing concern that sells through 
retailers or with the sales chief of the 
wholesale concern. This man, too, is 
a source of tips in two directions. 
He knows a good deal about retail- 
ers and their methods with their cus- 
tomers. He knows, also, a good deal 
about his own concern and its meth- 
ods with its customers—who are the 
retailers. 

In the course of his chat with you 
this man is likely to mention his 
company’s “dealer help” activities— 
missionary work among retailer cus- 
tomers to improve their methods and 
enable them to sell more goods. Un- 
consciously he has uncovered an- 


other lead, and a promising one, for 
you. Your cue is to suggest: 

“Ah, yes—your ‘dealer help’ work. 
Can you tell me about that? How do 
you go about it? How do you sell 
your business-bettering ideas to your 
dealers; and what are the ideas that 
you sell them?” 

“Well,” he’s likely to say, “of 
course, we send out with our ship- 
ments of goods the usual window dis- 
play plans and cut-out displays for 
the show cases and so on. But what 
interests me especially is our Cus- 
tomers’ Service Department. The 
fellows in that department are all ex- 
perts and their whole job is to help 
retailers in method. They work in 
the field all the time; they conduct 
experiments in a sort of laboratory 
store that we’ve set up and they pass 
on their findings to merchants. May- 
be there’s a story for you in that.” 


AYBE, indeed, there is! A story 
describing such a plan as that, 
a story describing both the manner 
and the matter of such an educational 
procedure for retailers, would inter- 
est two great groups of readers of 
Business. Its description of the 
method would interest the manufac- 
turers and wholesalers, who always 
want new ideas in the technic of im- 
proving business for their retailer 
customers; and its description of mat- 
ter would interest the retailers, who 
always want new ideas in the technic 
of improving business for themselves. 
Thus far we have been indicating 
the sources that the prospective con- 
tributor to Business may approach 
through personal acquaintance, 
through getting to know the “live 
wires” in the retail business, the sec- 
retaries of merchants’ organizations, 
the sales executives of manufacturing 
concerns and wholesale houses. 
Over the same broad and easy ave- 
nue of personal acquaintance the 
prospective contributor can approach 
sources of stories in our other groups 
of possibilities—the bureaus and re- 
search agencies of the sectional or- 
ganizations of manufacturers and 
wholesalers, the larger-scale research 
agencies of the national business or- 
ganizations, the business bureaus of 
the federal government and any other 
sources where the material for Busi- 
ness stories might originate. In- 
quiry on any search anywhere will 
guide you to the man who has in- 
vestigated, who has _ experimented, 
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who has studied—the man who, on 


some business subject or other, can 
“tell how.” 


HERE is another avenue of ap- 

proach equally broad and easy, 
and that is the avenue of observa- 
tion. Many a good Business story, as 
yet untouched, is easily visible to the 
naked eye that looks its way. Many 
a Business story will loom up so 
prominently in your path that you 
would have to side-step to get around 
it. Many another Business story, 
only partly concealed, thrusts forth 
some uncovered corner or angle for 
him who runs to see. 

This happened in Boston: A con- 
tributor to Business, skimming 
through his morning paper, was con- 
fronted by the full-page advertise- 
ment of a big downtown clothing 
store known as Kennedy’s. ‘A part 
of the text of the advertisement read 
like this: 

“Our percentage of overhead ex- 
pense is the smallest on record and 
our margin of profit is the narrowest 
ever known in the clothing business.” 

“H-m-m,” said the contributor. 
“That looks like a story for Business. 
Guess Ill go down and ask Kennedy’s 
about it.” 

He went down to Kennedy’s, found 
the manager and to the manager 
said: “I noticed your ad in the morn- 
ing paper. I’m interested in what 
you said about your overhead ex- 
pense and your margin of profit being 
the lowest in the clothing business. 
I'd like to write a story for Business 
on how you do it and how you know 
that you’re doing it.” 

“See Mr. Burdick,” the manager 
said. “He’s the store statistician. He 
knows and he'll explain.” 

Mr. Burdick knew and Mr. Burdick 
explained. He told of a method of 
close figuring—of such close figuring, 
for instance, as the tabulation of sales 
in such detail that, from the tabula- 
tions, the management of Kennedy’s 
could chart the mercantile tastes and 
buying tendencies of its customers 
even into the ramifications of colors 


and prices of socks and suspenders. 
The 


Business contributor spent 
two hours with Mr. Burdick, then 
wrote “When Kennedy Makes a 
Sale.” 


HIS happened in Topeka, Kansas: 
The wife of a contributor to Busi- 
ness got a letter from a laundryman. 
The letter was a selling letter, written 
by the president of a laundry con- 
cern. It invited the contributor’s 
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wife to send the family washing to 
the laundry. A week later the con- 
tributor’s wife got a second letter and 
a week later a third. The letters 
were all well done; they looked and 
read like personal communications, 
which, of course, they were not. 

“H-m-m,” said the contributor, 
when his wife showed him her mail 
from the taundry, “that looks like a 
story for Business. Guess I'll go 
down to the laundry and see that 
man Ripley.” 

The contributor went down and 
saw Ripley. Ripley told him about 
a method of “selling” the house- 
wives of Topeka the idea of sending 
the family wash to the laundry. The 
contributor spent two hours with 
Ripley and wrote “How a Laundry 
Sells Itself.” 


HIS happened in Wenatchee, 

Washington: A_ contributor to 
Business, visiting in the town for just 
a day or so, espied on Wenatchee 
Avenue an amazing hardware store 
amazing because it was so big. It 
was the biggest hardware store this 
contributor ever had seen. Wenatchee 
is a town of some 6,000 inhabitants. 

“H-m-m,” said the contributor, 
“that looks like a story. Guess I'll go 
inside and browse about a bit. Any 
store that has grown that big in a 
town this small must know how.” 

The contributor went inside, found 
the boss of the store, introduced 
himself and asked questions. The 
hardware man explained his method 
—a plan of outside selling, of draw- 
ing trade from four’ surrounding 
counties. The contributor spent two 
hours asking questions and listening, 
then wrote “Retailing on a Tonnage 
Rasis.” 

Retail stories, good retail stories, 
ought to the easiest of all Business 
stories to get. They lie closest at 
hand; they are the most visible. And 
retail stories, good retail stories of 
business-bettering and business- 
building methods, always will find an 
eager welcome in the magazine’s edi- 
torial sanctum; for, among the read- 
ers of Business, retail stories are al- 
ways in demand. 

Cultivate first and most thoroughly 
your retailers. Ask them questions 
about what they do and how they do 
it. Then tap other sources within 
your range. Remember that a story 
may be almost anywhere. 








Coming in The Quill next month— 


“Getting the Material,’ the second 


article in Mr. Little’s series. 
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On the editorial staff of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch now are PAUL GREER 
(Michigan 10), edition editor; 
CHARLES K. BOESCHENSTEIN (Mis- 
souri 20) and VERNON L. BLACK 
(Illinois '26), copy desk; FERD GOTT- 
LIEB (Kansas ’21) and IRVING PDIL- 
LIARD (Illinois ’27), editorial writers; 
and CURTIS A. BETTS (Missouri Asso- 
ciate), state political writer. Members 
of the Associated Press staff connected 
with the Post-Dispatch at present are 
KENNETH CLARK (Kansas ’20), St. 
Louis correspondent, and SHERMAN J. 
McNALLY (Iowa ’23), feature editor of 
the southwestern division. 


* * * 


LUTHER A. HUSTON (Washington 
Associate), manager of the central divi- 
sion of International News Service, and 
COL. ROBERT ISHAM RANDOLPH, 
president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, were featured speakers at a 
meeting of the Chicago Alumni chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity, at the Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, several weeks ago. Crime pre- 
vention and punishment and the “Secret 
Six” sub-committee of the Chicago com- 
merce body were discussed informally 
by Col. Randolph. Mr. Huston, a forme: 
I. N. S. correspondent in the Orient, told 
the story behind current news of the 
Sino-Japanese conflict in Manchuria. 

Other speakers were CHARLES E. 
SNYDER (Iowa State Associate), editor 
of the Chicago Daily Drovers Journal; 
WILLIAM J. KOSTKA (Knox ’27), as- 
sistant manager of the central division of 
I. N. S. and president of the Chicago 
alumni chapter; WILLIAM H. MAAS 
(Grinnell Associate), vice-president of 
Mid-Western Banker magazine, and AL- 
BERT W. BATES (Oregon State ’29), 
executive secretary of Sigma Delta Chi. 

* * - 


Senator James E. Watson, of Indiana, 
and Bernarr Macfadden, owner of the 
New York Graphic, Philadelphia Daily 
News, Liberty and other publications, 
were guests of honor at the eighth an- 
rual dinner-meeting of the Indian- 
apolis alumni of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, re- 
cently. Senator Watson spoke on his 
contacts with the press and the attitude 
of presidents he has known toward the 
newspapers. Macfadden spoke on tab- 
loid journalism, asserting that the news- 
paper of the future will be tabloid in 
size. Donald D. Hoover, of the Indian- 
apolis News, president of the chapter, 
was toastmaster. Honor guests included 
Edwin V. O’Neel, editor and publisher of 
the Hagerstown (Ind.) Exponent; James 
A. Stuart, managing editor, the Indi- 
anapolis Star; S. P. Ochiltree, of the 
Associated Press, and Earl Mushlitz, of 
the Star, past chapter presidents, and 
C. W. McCarty, of the News, chapter 


vice-president. Delegations from Indiana 
and Butler Universities attended. 
* * * 


EMIL G. GLASER (Nebraska ’28) is 
field editor of the American Poultry 
Journal, Chicago, Ill., in charge of the 
Central-Western Edition. His headquar- 
ters are at Lincoln, Neb. He also is a 
free-lance writer on agricultural sub- 
jects for farm papers. 

+ * a 

HENRY PIERCE (Washington State 
Associate) is head of the editorial desk 
on the Spokane (Wash.) Chronicle. 


* * * 


ROBERT W. BAUGHMAN (Kansas 
29) has recently purchased the Delta 
County Tribune, of Delta, Colo., after a 
varied newspaper career in Kansas and 
Colorado following his graduation from 
Kansas University. CHESTER CLARK 
(Michigan) is a member of the staff. 

* ” > 


RONALD S. BROOM (Washington 
State '31) is sports editor of the Spokane 
(Wash.) Chronicle. 


* * * 


LZE JOHNSON (Colorado), former 
owner of the Delta County Tribune at 
Delia, Colo., is now secretary to Senator 
Edward P. Costigan at Washington. He 
is writing for magazines and also two 
columns syndicated to Colorado news- 
papers. 





TIPS FOR WRITERS 








Announcement has been made of 
the publication, with the Christmas 
number, of The Scholastic Review, a 
monthly magazine for high-school 
students, to be published by the 
Hartley-Hall organization. Gertrude 
Angel, secretary, has announced that 
the new magazine is in the market 
for success and inspiration stories 
from 1,000 to 3,000 words in length 
that might appeal to boys of high- 
school age. The rates are announced 
as being one-half and one cent per 
word, payable on publication. Greg- 
ory M. D/allesio is editor. The of- 
fices of the magazine are at 30 Irving 
Place, New York City. 





CORRECTION! 








Members’ Courtesy Cards recently 
mailed to subscribers to THE QUILL 
who are also members of Sigma Delta 
Chi carried an incorrect expiration 
date on the reverse side. The correct 
expiration date is December 31, 1932. 


J. EDWIN CONBOY (Kentucky ’31) 
has been appointed associate editor of 
the Campbellsville (Ky.) News-Journal. 


* * * 


RUSSELL A. BANKSON (Washington 
State °15), short-story writer, recently 
had his first book-length novel, “Riders 
of the Breaks,” published. 

* * x 

AYSHFORD TYLER (Colorado) is 
editor of the Delta (Colo.) Independent. 
AL WEST (Colorado) is advertising 
manager of the same paper. 

* * * 


LELAND D. CASE _ (Northwestern 
27), assistant editor of the Rotarian 
magazine, and Miss Josephine Altman, 
of Evanston, IIl., were married July 23. 
They will make Evanston their home. 
Mrs. Case is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 


* * * 


VERNER C. BECK (Denver ’20), now 
engaged in newspaper work at Ontario, 
Calif., is the author of a volume entitled 
“Bonjour, Soldat,” recently published by 
The Startford Publishing Co., of Boston, 
Mass. Beck was a sergeant with Bat- 
tery A, 148th Field Artillery, in the 66th 
Brigade. The outfit encountered a num- 
ber of humorous situations which he has 
related as one soldier might tell them to 
another. Beck kept a daily diary of his 
experiences in the United States, France 
and Germany. 

* a * 


Forty-eight delegates from 30 different 
high schools attended the eleventh an- 
nual conference of the Eastern Inter- 
scholastic Press Association held in No- 
vember at Cornell University. The con- 
ference was sponsored by the Cornell 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity. 

The speakers and their subjects in- 
cluded: Harold Wentworth, instructor in 
English, who discussed “Working With 
Words”; William L. Mapel, assistant edi- 
tor of The American Boy magazine, 
“Foundation Stones of Journalism”; 
Miss Helen Bigham, of the Ithaca High 
School faculty, “Why High School Jour- 
nalism?”; H. J. Van Valkenburg, presi- 
dent of the Ithaca Engraving Co. “The 
Art of Photo Engraving,” and Fay C. 
Parsons, publisher of the Cortland 
Democrat, who talked on “Journalism 
From a Publisher’s Standpoint.” 


* * * 


GEORGE TILLEY, formerly editor of 
The Michigan Daily at the University 
of Michigan, has been named a Rhodes 
scholar. Tilley, son of Prof. Morris P. 
Tilley, of the Department of Engineering 
at Michigan, is a graduate of the liter- 
ary department and at present is enroll- 
ed in the law school. 
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Trained Journalists 


Need Work! 


lf you can use a man now--- 
If you expect to have an opening--- 


If you hear of an opening--- 


Notify the Personnel Bureau! 





Mergers, discontinuances and retrenchment programs on the part of news- 
papers and magazines have made a number of men with wide training and ex- 
perience on editorial and business staffs available to you at this time. 


These men, together with others who have just completed their academic 
training in journalism and with those who are seeking a larger field as an out- 
let for their endeavor, give prospective employers a wide range from which 
to select their personnel. 


These men are NOT seeking charity! They WANT WORK! They are 
prepared to demonstrate their ability and resourcefulness! 


Here is an exceptional opportunity for you to build up your staff. The 
services of the Personnel Bureau are free to employers! Write or wire your 
needs to— 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


Professional Journalistic Fraternity 


ALBERT W. BATES, Director 


836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





“Puts the Right Man in the Right Place” 

















“NOW IS THE TIME TO STRIKE 
FOR MORE NATIONAL ADVERTISING” 


Practically every national advertiser and his agent 
are subscribers to EDITOR & PUBLISHER and 
for the definite purpose of keeping themselves in- 
formed about newspaper activities in all sections of 
the country. 


This is but the natural sequence of the unswerving 
policy and practice of EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 
which is to present each week in concise interesting 
fashion, the news and views of those who make news- 
papers and those who rely upon the vast unlimited 
consumer sales power of newspaper advertising. 








Agency executives, advertising managers, sales 
managers and merchandise managers of representa- 
tive manufacturers find EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
an encyclopedia on newspapers. 


By reaching these controllers of newspaper space, 
who invested nearly 94 per cent of last year’s na- 
tional newspaper appropriations, EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER is as usual proving itself to be the best 
medium for carrying the messages of newspaper pub- 
lishers to those who believe in newspaper advertis- 
ing. 





“Now is the time to strike for more national ad- 
vertising.” Now is the time for newspaper publish- 
ers to take advantage of the favorable market EDI- 
TOR & PUBLISHER has developed for them. 





May we hear from you regarding a consistent 
campaign for 1932? 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


1700 Times Square Building, Times Square, New York City 


























